Henry B. Bryans, Recently Elected President of the Philadelphia Electric Co. 








Whether it’s in two years or ten years, here’s a blue-chip load 





that takes time to sell—and now is the time to start selling it! 


Sometimes it takes years of steady work 
to regain the urban transit load, to sell a 
new installation of trolley coaches. But with 
every trolley coach, you gain a new load of 
175,000 kw-hrs a year. In a city of 250,000 
population, electric transit should consume 
annually approximately 36 million kw-hrs. 

This big load is attractive, too. It requires 
little servicing, and studies show that its 
demands do not coincide with system peaks. 
Average annual load factor ranges from 30 


to 68. Power factor at time of maximum 


demand is 90 per cent or higher, and is ex- 
cellent at other periods. 

At present there are 6000 trolley coaches 
in service or on order. Economically, there 
should be an additional 20,000 trolley 
coaches serving the transit industry. A sell- 
ing program organized and started now can 
mean improved profit to the transit opera 
tor, better service to the riding public, and 
more earning power for you when you'll 
be needing it. Apparatus Dept., General 
Electric Company, Schenectady 5, N.Y. 


How can you get ready to cash in on transit when new load is hard to get? 





1. Seriously consider a transit specialist to study this load in your area. 

2. Estimate what your transit load should be. (Electrics are economically justified for lines 
requiring headways less than 12 minutes or where peak traffic on a given line is 400 
passengers per hour or more past a given point.) 

3. Co-operate with your G-E representative in presenting the benefits of electric vehicles to 
the transit company and the community. 

4. See Lifestream of the City, the More Power to America movie that shows how electric 

vehicles reduce traffic congestion and give better service at low cost. 


ce 
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The Electrical Week 


The new soft coal wage contract, with its unavoidable cost increases 
for the electric power industry, tops this week’s news. In Vermont, the 
flood-ravaged Central Vermont Public Service Corp. was criticised 
directly and inferentially for the handling of its properties during last 
month’s flood. In Washington, other criticism was aimed at the Federal 
Power Commission, which was accused of propagandizing against the 
Miller bills, which would redefine FPC’s jurisdiction over waterways 
and electric utilities. A House sub-committee was expected to report 
favorably soon—perhaps this week—the Dondero bill which would 
transfer marketing authority over Army-generated energy from the 
Both FPC and the Army Engineers, who 
collaborated in drafting the bill, sidestepped responsibility for drawing 
up the contracts for sales of Army-generated energy as hearings on the 
measure finally closed recently. 


Interior Department. 


Industry criticism of the Bureau of Reclamation figured largely in the 
recent shake-up of top-flight personnel in that agency. Commissioner 
Michael Straus became very touchy about construction industry com- 
ment on the fact that two former newspapermen—Straus and Assistant 
Commissioner William E. Warne—were “running” the Bureau. When 
Warne became Assistant Secretary of Interior, Straus promptly 
appointed a veteran civil engineer, Wesley R. Nelson as his new assis- 
tant. He also picked an engineer to head the Bureau's new budget and 


planning office. 


Great Britain continues its electric power expansion program at 
thermal operating levels below those in effect in the United States. Its 
Central Electricity Board has announced an expansion program which 
shows that, of 128 turbo-alternator sets and 253 boilers, totalling 
5,663,500 kw., five in eight are for 600 psi. About one-third are for 900 
psi. and only six are in the 1,200-1,400 psi. range. Also, five in eight 


boilers range from 300,000 to 365,000-lb.-per-hr. capacity. 


REA is still seeking authority to make loans for rural telephone service. 
The REA agreement with the Bell System for joint power-telephone use of 
electric co-op lines and poles will benefit comparatively few farm people, 
officials of the lending agency say, since Bell companies serve more urban than 
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rural areas. But REA realizes that its 
“loans-for-phones” drive is getting no- 
where in the present Congress. 


Congressional committees study- 
ing the revision of present tax laws 
—which will come up during the 
next Congress 
checking closely into operations of 


session of 





are 


cooperatives and other organiza- 
tions enjoying freedom from cer- 
tain federal taxes. The commit- 
tees have shown particular interest 
in co-op profits not returned to 


members as consumer dividends. 


The American Society of Mechani- 
cal Engineers has been urged to un- 
dertake the establishment of nuclear 


Dr. A. O. C. 


Nier, professor of physics at the Uni- 


codes and standards. 


versity of Minnesota and the first man 
to separate the 235 isotope of ura- 
nium, urged A.S.M.E. to undertake 
the job, which he described as neces- 
sary to any orderly and safe develop- 
ment of the nuclear field. 


Electric and gas utilities plan to 
spend $470,000,000 for new plant 
and equipment during the third 
quarter of 1947, according to an 
SEC survey. The _ third-quarter 
total for all industry is set by SEC 
at $3.800,000,000. 
justed for price increases, is greater 
than the two pre-war highs, in 194] 
and 1929, but about the same as 
that of the last quarter of 1946. 


This figure, ad- 


Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co. 
is revising tts already-liberal sick-pay 
program to add benefits for those em- 
ployees with regular work-attendance 
records. The revision provides that 
employees of five years’ continuous 
service or longer get an extra day's 
sick leave at full pay for each three- 
month period of past continuous serv- 
ice which was not marred by an un- 
excused absence or absence due to 


sickness. 


Iowa Public Service Co., serving 
over 200 communities, has won all 
14 of the franchise elections it has 
faced in the last 18 months. Closest 
vote in five this year was 3 to 1. 
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Coal Wage Agreement Reached; 


Lewis Wins Greatest Victory 


Under Terms of “National Bituminous Coal Wage Agree- 


1947°° 
Amounting 


ment of 


Concessions 


THE POWER and cunning of John L. 
Lewis should have been impressed on 
all management and other labor leaders, 
if not the entire country, this week when 
he got concessions amounting to more 
than $3.55 a day for the soft coal 
miners. 

In the “National Bituminous Coal 
Wage Agreement of 1947,” the United 
Mine Workers president won more than 
did before from either the 
mine owners or the government. He 
did it without industry-wide bargaining. 
He did it despite the Taft-Hartley Labor 
Law, which was aimed at Lewis in some 
respects, and which some union leaders 
say he is responsible for. 

Lewis won his greatest victory only 
seven months after he had been slapped 
down by President Truman with an 
injunction and was held in contempt of 
court. He won it because the operators 
split up and the steel companies operat- 
ing captive mines wanted to avoid a 
strike at any Cost. 

The Southern operators, who broke 
away from the rest of the industry in 
hopes of obtaining favorable 
terms. were faced at midweek with the 
prospect of signing the same agreement 
The net 


he ever 


more 


with Lewis or being struck. 


result, in the view of Washington ob- 
servers, was that the whole industry 
will pay more than they would have 
paid had they bargained on an industry 





United Mine Workers 
to More 


Got 
Day 


President 


Than 83.55 a 


basis. The settlement probably would 
have been for less, but it would have 
been preceded by a strike, which the 
steel producers wanted to avoid. 

Thus, by making the best agreement 
with that part of the industry most 
willing and able to sign a contract, 
Lewis has been able to force more favor- 
able terms, from the miners’ viewpoint, 
on the others. 

This is union-wide bargaining. It has 
been going on for several years in the 
steel industry, where C.1.0. President 
Philip Murray negotiates with U. S. 
Steel Corp., largest and richest in the 
industry. The settlement with “Big 
Steel” then becomes the pattern for 
other steel companies and, often, mis- 
cellaneous employees have contracts 
with the C.1.0O. steelworkers. 

The coal agreement will have reper- 
cussions in negotiations next spring in 
the electrical machinery, steel and auto- 
mobile industries, as well as in railroad 
bargaining now in progress. 

Lewis has solidified his position in 
the workers’ minds as the outstanding 
labor leader of the world. His influence. 
always strong, will be even more com- 
peling in labor politics and the part 
organized labor plays in the political 
campaigns of 1948. 

Here’s how the bituminous agreement 
conforms to the Taft-Hartley law: 

1. The union health and welfare fund 


DALLAS PUSHES ADEQUATE WIRING—Angus G. Wynne, Jr., president of 


American Home Realty Co., receives 133 Adequate Wiring certificates from the 


Dallas committee for homes in a new subdivision. 


It is believed that this was the 


largest number of certificates ever granted any development in the country 
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will be administered by Lewis, chair- 
man; Ezra Van Horn, representing the 
operators, and Thomas Murry, New 
York financier, a neutral. 

2. The checkoff must be voluntarily 
authorized by the individual miners. 

3. “Supervisors in fact” are exempt 
from the contract. 

Here’s how the agreement 
around penalties of the new law: 

]. Clauses providing for “no strike” 
and $1 fine for unexcused absences 
have been eliminated. Miners need work 
only when “willing and able.” Thus, 
the U.M.W. can’t be sued for breach 
of contract for failure to work. 

2. All disputes arising from the con- 
tract must be settled under the con- 
tract or through collective bargaining. 
In other words, any suit for breach 
of contract could be construed as a 
violation of the contract. 

Further, although the agreement runs 
from one year until the next June 30. 
either party may cancel it or seek 
amendment at any time on 30-day 
notice. 

Economically, here’s what the miners 
got: 

1. An increase in daily wage from 
$11.85 to $13.05, despite a reduction 
in portal-to-portal hours from nine to 
eight. Overtime begins after eight hours 
instead of seven. 

2. The hourly rate is raised from 
$1.18% to $1.631% cent. 

3. Paid lunch period is increased 
from 15 to 30 minutes, costing an addi- 
tional 42 cents. 

4. Royalty fund contribution is raised 
from 5 cents to 10 cents a ton, costing 
another 30 cents a day. Average produc- 
tion per miner a day is six tons. 

Outside employees on continuous op- 
erations, including those in power 
plants, continue to work eight hours 
with time and a half after 7 hours and 
15 minutes. 


gets 


Rukeyser Writes 
for ‘Electrical World’ 


Merryle S. Rukeyser, eco- 
nomic and editorial writer for 
the New York Journal-American 
and the International News Serv- 
ice, is the author of an article on 
annual reports of electric utili- 
ties which appears on the center- 
spread of this issue. He was one 
of the judges of the 1947 Reddy 
Kilowatt Annual Report Contest. 
Rukeyser is also a lecturer and 
consultant on management prob- 
lems and was for 17 years a 
member of the Columbia Uni- 
versity teaching staff. 





House To Probe Propaganda 


Charge Against Commission 


Similarity Between Syndicated Stories Attacking Miller 
Bills Brings Attack by Connecticut Legislater—Committee 
to Make “A Thorough Investigation,”” Rep. Harness Says 


A CONGRESSIONAL investigation of al- 
leged propaganda activities of the Fed- 
eral Power Commission appeared 
imminent this week as a House commit- 
tee group took up complaints against 
the Commission pressed by Rep. 
William J. Miller, Connecticut Repub- 
lican. 

Rep. Forest A. Harness, of Indiana. 
chairman of a special subcommittee of 
the House committee on Expenditures 
in Executive Departments, told Extc- 
TRICAL Wortp that his group would 
make “a thorough investigation” of Rep. 
Miller’s charges. The Harness sub- 
committee is studying a series of syn- 
dicated newspaper articles attacking 
bills introduced by Rep. Miller to 
amend the Federal Power Act. The 
Connecticut legislator, in a speech on 
the House floor last week, claimed that 
the articles had been “inspired” by 
“a government bureaucrat.” 


FPC Gave Data? 


Rep. Miller made it clear that he 
believed a member of the FPC staff 
had supplied the information on which 
the articles were based. 

“While these columns were no doubt 
written independently of each other,” 
he asserted, “each was on the same 
subject, each used the same arguments, 
each made the same charges, each 
worked up to the same emotional pitch, 
and each contained the same mixture 
of half-truths. 

“The conclusion is inescapable that 
the government through one of its 
employees, directly or indirectly, in- 
spired the writing of these columns.” 

He pointed out that the three articles 
in question were published a few hours 
before FPC began its testimony on the 
Miller Bills before a House Commerce 
subcommittee. ; 

“T am the first to admit that there 
are two sides to most questions and 
that the interest of good government is 
served by a complete appraisal of all 
facts on both sides of an issue,” Rep. 
Miller said. “Playing up the emotional 
side of a story and completely disre- 
garding the facts for the purpose of 
getting people to feel, rather than to 
think, is contrary to the interests of 
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good government and is contrary to 
the finest traditions of American self- 
government.” 

The articles veered from “the facts of 
the case,” he asserted, when they 
charged that the Miller bills were being 
pushed through Congress “quietly,” “by 
stealth,” and in a “hurry-up attempt” 
to get them enacted. He pointed out 
that he had introduced his bills on April 
7, that FPC had received copies, with a 
request to report on them, two days 
later. Two weeks’ notice was given 
FPC and other interested parties before 
hearings were opened on June 23. Be- 
tween April 7 and June 23, Rep. Miller 
discussed his bills in three speeches on 
the House floor. 


Smith Denies Charge 


After publication of the articles last 
week, members of the subcommittee 
conducting hearings on the Miller bills 
twice questioned FPC Chairman Nelson 
Lee Smith in regard to the stories. Dis- 
claiming any knowledge of the origin 
of the articles, Chairman Smith denied 
their allegations to the effect that FPC 
had not been fully apprised as to con- 
tents of the Miller bills and the dates 
of the hearings thereon. 

Chairman Smith later reiterated his 
statement that he had no knowledge of 
the newspaper articles until they were 
published. However, he told ELecrtri- 
caL Wortp that he did not know if 
any members of FPC’s staff had dis- 
cussed the Miller bills with the authors 
of the articles. The Commission would 
not countenance the dissemination of 
false information by any of its em- 
ployees, he added. 


Taft-Hartley Act 
Article This Week 


The special article prepared by 
the Washington Bureau of the 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., ex- 
plaining the effect of the Taft- 
Hartley Act on the electrical in- 
dustry, appears in this issue of 
Electrical World, page 20. 




















Vermont Flood Investigated; 
Damage Protests Received 


Preliminary 


Report of Consulting Engineer to Board 


Criticizes Handling of Flashboards—Company Declares 


Implication of Governor’s 


POLITICAL repercussions and complaints 
by those whose property was damaged 
followed last week on the heels of 
Vermont’s June 3 flood which swept 
away flashboards at one Central Ver- 
mont Public Service Corp. dam and 
later destroyed another C.V.P.S. dam 
downstream. 

Following a survey by a Boston con- 
sulting engineer, hired by the Vermont 
Public Service Commission, an engi- 
neering report was released by Gov. 
Ernest W. Gibson indicating that failure 
of the flash boards at Chittenden dam 
was a contributing cause to subsequent 
failure of the East Pittsford dam down- 
stream. 


Residents Petition Governor 


President Albert A. Cree of C.V.P.S. 
assailed as unjustified charges against 
the company either asserted or implied 
in the statements made public by Gov. 
Gibson. Cree added that the statements 
were made public without any reference 
to C.V.P.S. and without its having any 
opportunity to discuss the facts or con- 
clusions of the engineering report. 

Last week, some Chittenden residents 
petitioned Gov. Gibson to deny C.V.P.S. 
further use of Chittenden dam until they 
are reimbursed for flood damages. Gov. 
Gibson replied that he knew of no legal 
basis for such a move, but added that he 
would require that the PSC certify the 
dam as safe before permitting full op- 
eration again. 

Earlier, the Governur referred copies 
of the engineering report on the flood 
to the Vermont Attorney General “with 
a statement of the expense caused the 
state by this episode” and asked that 
the company be requested to repay such 
costs. 

The engineering report, prepared by 
Bernard S. Rose, of Charles T. Main, 
Inc., was sent to Gov. Gibson by Col. 
Paul A. Chase, chairman of the Ver- 
mont commission along with a memoran- 
dum which asserted: 

“Unquestionably, the going-out of the 
flashboards at Chittenden was a con- 
tributing cause to the going-out of the 
dam at East Pittsford later in the 
day.” 

Chase added that: 


“Once again, it is clearly demon- 


Press Release Unjustified 


strated that no matter how safe a dam 
may be when built, man-controlled 
safety factors are inadequate when 
man’s judgment is not commensurate 
with needs required by danger when it 
occurs.” 

The Rose report found that 4 in. of 
water were flowing over the Chittenden 
flashboards on the morning of June 2, 
and that 15 in. were overtopping them 
the following morning. It found that no 
boards were removed until all but the 
bottom course went out on the morning 
of June 3. It contended that the Chit- 
tenden water level was so maintained as 
to leave insufficient storage capacity 
for any known flood, and that: 

“Flashboards were not removed so as 
to maintain the water level at Chitten- 
den at the elevation called for in the 
operating rules of the Central Vermont 
Public Service Corp. for that dam.” 

The Rose report, described by the 
Charles T. Main organization as pre- 
liminary, found the inflow to Chittenden 
on the morning its flashboards gave way 
—June 3—slightly greater than the 
maximum inflow of 1,740 sec. ft. during 
the 1938 hurricane. Water level onto 
which this inflow at Chittenden poured 
last month, the report added, was 9 ft. 
above that maintained in September, 
1938. 

The Rose report asserted further that, 
although the Chittenden flashboards 
were designed to give way when over- 
topped by 17 in. of water, no safety 
measures could be invoked toward re- 
moving them at the time of any such 
overflow. This was because the catwalk 
which an attendant would have to use 
to remove flashboards is below the top 
of the boards, and thus would be im- 
passable under a 17-in. overflow. 


Tent Dweller Wins 


Chester Sabin, the Wickenburg, Ariz., 
resident who erected a tent on a con- 
crete platform and then sued the city 
to compel it to furnish electric and 


water service (ELectrricAL Wortp, 
May 3, page 3), has won his case. 


Judge Edwin Beauchamp in the Su- 
perior Court of Maricopa County has 
ruled in his favor. 


Nebraska P.P.D.’s Consider 
Power Shortage Possible 


Two public power districts in Ne. 
braska have indicated that the pos- 
sibility of power shortage is not too 


unlikely. 
J. E. Davidson, general manager, 
Omaha P.P.D. (formerly Nebraska 


Power Co.), has announced that no load 
reduction will be asked unless abso- 
lutely necessary but that the coopera- 
tion of 200 large industrial and com- 
mercial users of electric service is being 
sought in event of a possible breakdown 
of generating equipment during the 
summer when the demand for power is 
at its peak. 

George E. Johnson, general manager, 
Central Nebraska Public Power & Irri- 
gation District, has announced that if a 
generating unit should break down, the 
first step would be a reduction of fre- 
quency and a cut in voltage. The next 
step would be a reduction of power to 
non-essential users at peak hours. 

Water conditions in Nebraska are 
generally better than in 1946 because of 
the heavy rainfalls during the past two 
years. 


STACK REPAIR—Welders reinforce 
the bottom half of the 120-ft. smoke 


stacks at the Canal Road central 


steam heating plant of the Cleveland 
Electric Illuminating Co. Steel plates 
\4-in. thick were used. The top half 
of the stacks was similarly reinforced 
several years ago 
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House Group Ends Extensive 


Hearings on Dondero Bill 


Army Engineers and Federal Power Commission Sidestep 


Responsibility 


electric Energy from 


WuiLte two federal agencies juggled 
the hot potato of additional responsi- 
bility, the House Public Works Com- 
mittee rang the curtain down this week 
on its extensive hearings on the pro- 
posed Dondero amendment of the 1944 
Flood Control Act. 

The committee was expected to finish 
amendments to the 
Dondero bill and report it favorably to 
the House “within a few days.” 


writing its own 


Exhibitions of rapid sidestepping on 
the part of the Army Engineers and the 
Federal featured 
the closing hearings on the measure. 


Power Commission 
Both agencies apparently were seeking 
to avoid being charged, under provi- 
sions of the bill, with the job of making 
contracts for the sale of hydroelectric 
energy from flood control projects 
erected by the Engineers. 


End Interior Authority 


The Dondero bill, as originally intro- 
duced, would put the job squarely in 
the lap of the Engineers, with both 
contracts and rates for sale of any 
power subject to approval of FPC. 
This and other provisions of the bill 
would replace Section 5 of the 1944 
Act, which established the Interior De- 
partment as the marketing agency. 

Last week, Col. Peter A. Feringa, 
representing the Chief of Engineers, 
suggested that the committee “con- 
sider placing the responsibility for the 
execution of power contracts with the 
Federal Power Commission.” The 
Engineers, he asserted, do not want to 
be “directly concerned with the dispo- 
sition of surplus electric energy,” since 
they are primarily a construction 
agency. 

This week members of the FPC staff 
rejected the suggestion that the com- 
mission be charged with the making of 
contracts. E. Robert DeLuccia, chief 
of FPC’s Bureau of Power, told the 
committee that he considered it “im- 
proper” to give the commission, a quasi- 
judicial agency, administrative duties 
which might prejudice its ability to 
carry out its judicial functions. 

At the request of the committee, 
however, the FPC representatives 
agreed to draw up an amendment which 
would direct the commission to ap- 


of Making Centracts for Sale of 


Engineers 


Hydro- 


Flood Control Projects 


prove rates and contracts made by the 
Bureau of Reclamation. 

The possibility of a Presidential veto 
of the Dondero bill, when and if en- 
acted also was 
during Col. Feringa’s testimony. 


by Congress, raised 

Rep. 
Homer Angell, a member of the com- 
mittee and an outspoken opponent of 
the bill, pointed out that the Budget 
Bureau had advised the Engineers that 
enactment of the would not 
be “in accord with the program of the 
President.” 

Other members of the Committee dis- 
missed Rep. Angell’s comment with the 
contention that the Budget Bureau’s 
“official phraseology” was merely rou- 
tine and evidence only that the White 
House was not actively supporting it. 

Other amendments apparently de- 
sired by the committee included: (1.) 
Additional insure that 
Bonneville Administration will 
continue as the marketing agency for 
federal power in “the Columbia Basin 
area”; (2.) Softening of present 
language limiting the construction of 
federal transmission lines to those ap- 
proved by the Congress, FPC and the 
Engineers as necessary to coordinate 
the operation of federal power plants. 


measure 


provisions to 
Power 


Pacific Gas & Electric Cn. 
Granted 2 FPC Licenses 


Pacific Gas & Electric Co. is proceed- 
ing with plans for its Rock Creek and 
Cresta hydroelectric plants, to be 
erected on the North Fork of the Feather 
River. 
35-year 


The company has been issued a 

license for construction and 
operation of the projects by the Federal 
Power Commission. 

The plants are included in the utility’s 
program for development of the power 
potential of the stream’s head between 
Lake Almanor and the company’s Big 
Bend plant at Las Plumas. The Rock 
Creek project. scheduled for comple- 
tion by July 1. 1951, will consist of a 
concrete diversion dam, a power house 
with two 73,500-hp. turbines and two 
63.000-kva. substation, 
switchyard, two transmission lines and 
appurtenant equipment. Plans for the 
Cresta dam include a power plant with 
two 46,500-hp. turbines and two 37,500- 
kva. generators, substation, switchyard 


generators, a 


and transmission lines. The project will 
be completed by July 1, 1950. 


Joins Clark Hill Board 


Senator E. W. Cantwell resigned as a 
member of South Carolina’s Clark Hill 
Authority due to ill health and has been 
succeeded by H. Fred Buzhardt, Me- 
Cormick lawyer, appointed by Gov. 
Thurmond. Senator Cantwell has been 
a member since the Authority was 
created in 1946 to promote federal 
development of the power project on 
the Savannah River. 





NO ONE WAS KILLED—This is not the first aid station following a serious 


accident but only a first aid class of the Utah Power & Light Co. on graduation 


day. Makeup was used to make the scene more realistic. After taking two-months’ 


courses, 673 employees qualified for U.S 
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Pennsylvania Puts 3 New 
Labor Laws on Books 


Pennsylvania put three new labor 
laws onto its statute books last week, 
one of them making compulsory arbi- 
tration mandatory when collective bar- 
gaining between electric utilities and 
their employees breaks down. Strikes 
against electric power systems are 
banned. 

Adopted along with the mandatory 
compulsory arbitration bill were mea- 
sures which: 

1. Prevent the picketing of a struck 
plant by other than its employees. 

Forbid payment of unemployment 
compension benefits to strikers. 

The compulsory arbitration and lim- 
ited picketing bills are effective Sept. 
1. Termination of jobless benefits to 
strikers is effective immediately. 

The utility strike ban applies to em- 
ployees of electric, gas, water and steam 
heat services. It provides for compul- 
sory arbitration of industrial disputes 
but does not ban organization of em- 
ployees- into unions. 

Under terms of the utility strike bill, 
which Gov. James H. Duff said was 





designed to prevent recurrence of such 
strikes as that last year at the Duquesne 
Light Co. in Pittsburgh, elaborate ma- 
chinery is provided for settlement of 
disputes when 
breaks down. 


collective bargaining 

The procedure provides for a vote by 
employees on the “best offer” made by 
the company. If the workers reject the 
offer, the case goes to the arbitration 
board appointed by the governor. Find- 
ings of the arbitration board are binding 
on both employer and union, but ap- 
peals for fraud and favoritism may be 
taken to the courts. 

If the court vacates the arbitration 
award. a second board would be ap- 
pointed to make findings. 

Fines for strikes or lockouts in vital 
utilities range from $500 to $2,500, with 
optional prison sentences of six months. 

The ind'vidual members of unions 
may he fined or imprisoned, and in the 
case of utilities, responsible officers are 
subject to penalty for violations. Noth- 
ing in the act prohibits an individual 
employee from quitting his job. 

The limited picketing bill makes it an 
unfair labor practice for persons not 
employed by a concern to picket it. 
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YATES HONORED—Eugene A. Yates, chairman of the board of the newly 
organized Southern Co. which will supplant the Commonwealth & Southern Corp., 
poses at the rostrum following the renaming of the Upper Tallassee dam of the 


Alabama Power Co., Yates dam. 


At the left is his daughter, Margaret, who 


unveiled the plaque which will be placed in the power house. President Thomas 
W. Martin, Alabama Power Co., is at the right 
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New Jersey Limits Lines 
Crossing Super-Highways 


All new utility facilities, both aerial 
and underground, located longitudinally 
with the highway will be excluded from 
the permanent rights-of-way of New 
Jersey freeway and parkway routes un- 
der an order issued by State Highway 
Commissioner Spencer Miller on recom- 
mendation of Charles M. Noble, state 
highway engineer. The restrictions are 
the result of extended discussions by 
the department with utility companies 
of the state and the Board of Public 
Utility Commissioners. 

[A freeway, commonly known as a 
superhighway, is a limited access and 
exit route with no intersections on the 
same level. A parkway is such a route 
restricted to passenger vehicles.—Ed.] 

The freeway and parkway acts pro- 
vide that the state shall pay for the re- 
location of existing utility facilities dis- 
turbed by construction. 

Under another program the location 
of new utility service poles on all state 
routes is to be 5 ft. inside the outer edge 
of the shoulder where it is 10 ft. or 
more in width. 

The freeway and parkway order 
states the following principles are ap- 
plicable in the relocation of existing 
utility facilities: 

Utility crossings shall be made at 
grade separation structures and _ not 
across the road between such structures. 

Where utility crossings must be made 
across the road, such crossings shall be 
underground and manholes or points of 
access shall be located outside the 
permanent right-of-way. Special study 
and individual decision will be made in 
the case of high-voltage lines or where 
large or heavy structures are needed to 
carry the lines under the highway. 

For minor lines there are also a num- 
ber of exemptions. However, in gen- 
eral. the order limits carefully the way 
in which wires or cables can be placed 
across freeways and parkways even at 
points where they cross over or under 
other streets, forces a utility to com- 
bine its lines whenever possible to re- 
duce the number of crossings and to 
make all crossings at right 
instead of on the diagonal, and forces 

utilities to make due monetary allowance 
to the state for the deteriorated value of 
replaced materials. 


angles 


Service Limited 


Because of the acute water and power 
scarcity, Tucson Gas, Electric Light & 
Power Co. is limiting new electric serv 
ice installations outside Tucson to those 
of 5 kw. or less. 
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Michigan Law Bans Strikes 
Against Public Utilities 


Michigan joined Pennsylvania last 
week in invoking compulsory arbitration 
as the court of last resort for labor 
disputes affecting electric power systems 
or other public utilities. As did the 
Pennsylvania statute, the new Michigan 
law also bans strikes against public 
utilities. 

A 30-day notice of any impending 
utility strike or lockout must be served 
upon the state labor mediation board. 
Thereafter, the board must certify the 
existence of an unsettled dispute to the 
governor. Within ten days, both parties 
may agree to arbitration by 
entirely of their own choosing. Failure 
to agree to arbitration within ten days 
will cause the establishment of an arbi- 
tration board headed by a state circuit 
judge. Each party to the disputes may 
name a member to serve with such 
judge. Within 30 days, the arbitration 
board must determine the issues of 
the dispute, with the determination bind- 
ing upon both parties. Thereafter, if 
threatened or actual stoppage of em- 
ployment occurs, or may reasonably be 
expected, an injunction may be issued. 

The act also prohibits mass _picket- 
ing. In signing it despite intense op- 
position by organized labor, Gov. Kim 
Sigler asserted that: 

“T think the law is a step in the right 
direction, since it provides for a legal 
method of settling disputes between 
management and labor without denying 
the right to strike and the established 
rights of labor except in cases of public 
utilities, where the employees properly 
are considered public servants and do 
not have the right to strike.” 

Sigler conceded that the act may have 
defects, but asserted that these may be 
corrected after experience develops the 
need for correction. 


a board 


Reclamation Shifts Make 
W. R. Nelson Deputy Chief 


Wesley R. Nelson, veteran engineer 
of the Bureau of Reclamation, has been 
appointed assistant Reclamation com- 
missioner in one of a series of shifts 
of the Bureau’s administrative person- 
nel, 

A resident of Colorado, the new 
assistant commissioner replaces Wil- 
liam E. Warne, who took office as 
Assistant Secretary of Interior July 1. 
Nelson will begin work in Washington 
hext month after completing reorganiza- 


tion of the Bureau’s Region 5. He has 
been director of Region 5—consisting of 
Texa 


and Oklahoma and portions of 
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Kansas, New Mexico and Colorado— 
since October, 1943. 

He studied engineering at the Uni- 
versities of Colorado and Southern 
California and joined Reclamation in 
1931 to help design and _ construct 
Hoover Dam. In April, 1936, he went 
to the Washington engineering staff. 

After announcing the Nelson appoint- 
ment, Reclamation Commissioner Mi- 
chael Straus revealed the organization 
of the Bureau’s new Office of Program 
and Finance, a consolidation of several 
existing groups. The new unit will pro- 
gram construction projects and control 
fund allocations. It will be headed by 
Alfred R. Golze, an engineer and vet- 
eran employee of the Bureau. 

At the same time, Commissioner 
Straus announced creation of the office 
of Comptroller of the Bureau, to which 
William F. Kubach, 


former Director of Finance. 


he appointed 


Reorganization of the Bureau was 
urged by the Senate Appropriations 
Committee when it studied the Interior 
Department’s annual appropriation bill 
recently, Commissioner Straus asserted. 
In commenting upon the Reclamation 
program, the committee’s report di- 
rected the department “to improve the 
controls that are now set up to hold the 
allocations within appropriations to the 
activities sanctioned by Congress.” 


Washington P.U.D. Ready 
to Force Sale of 2 Utilities 


Pend Oreille P.U.D. No. 1, Newport, 
Wash., will start proceedings to con- 
demn for purchase properties in that 
county of the Washington Water Power 
Co. and the Mountain States Power Co., 
according to an announcement by Nor- 
man Mackenzie of Spokane, secretary of 
eastern Washington P.U.D.’s. 

Suit against the Washington Water 
Power Co. will be instituted in Superior 
Court at Newport while the action 
against Mountain States will be in Fed- 
eral District Court at Spokane. 

Washington Water Power has a hy- 
droelectric plant developing about 700 
hp. on Calispell Creek in Pend Oreille 
County and serving the valley and towns 
of Cusick and Usk. Mountain States 
serves the town of Newport and has a 
15-mile transmission line serving Dia- 
mond Lake areas and a 5-mile line into 
the Marshal Lake region. 

Power furnished by Mountain States 
comes from the Post Falls plant of 
Washington Water Power. 

The Bonneville Power Administra- 
tion is clearing: right-of-way for a 115- 
kv. transmission line to Metaline Falls 
in Pend Oreille county and expects to be 
able to furnish power by the first of next 
year. 





ALL BECAUSE OF TEN MORE CYCLES—One of the problems of converting 
the Southern California Edison Co. system from 50 to 60 cycles was changing over 
the generating units. 


station as the change was made. 


Here is one of the 100,000-kw. units at the Long Beach steam 
In the foreground are governor drive housing 


and No. 1 bearing support, and lower half of high-pressure casing, both replaced. 
In right background is bottom half of low-pressure turbine casing which still is 


used. 


1947 


In left background are two of four 20,000-sq. ft. vertical condensers 
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A. G. & E. Expansion Plan 
to Up Capacity 500,000 Kw. 


4 Units Will Be Installed in 3 
Plants in Ohio and West Virginia 
—Total Cost to Be $200,000,000 


All three major companies of the 
American Gas & Electric Co. system, 
Ohio Power Co., Appalachian Electric 
Power Co., and Indiana & Michigan 
Electric Co., will share in a five-year, 
$200,000,000 expansion program which 
will increase generating capacity by 
over 500,000 kw. and add substations, 
lines, and distribution facilities. 

At Tidd plant of the Ohio Power Co. 
at Brilliant, the existing 100,000-kw. 
unit will be duplicated. The new Philip 
Sporn plant, which will be owned 
jointly by Ohio Power and Appalachian, 
will have two 125,000-kw. turbo-genera- 
tors and a unit of the same size will be 
installed at the Twin Branch plant of 
Indiana & Michigan at Mishawaka, Ind. 
The Philip Sporn plant will be located 
on the Ohio River at Graham, W. Va., 
about 20 miles north of Point Pleasant, 
W. Va. 

If present schedules are realized, the 
Tidd extension will be in service by 
May, 1948, the Twin Branch unit a 
year later, the first Sporn unit in July, 
1949, and the second in June, 1950. 


Highest Temperatures 


The 1,050-F. operating temperature 
for the Philip Sporn and the new Twin 
Branch unit is the highest ever used in 
this country, as is also the 1,000-F. re- 
heat temperature. The operating pres- 
sure of 2,000 psig is exceeded only by 
the 2,300 psig of Twin Branch 3. With 
these pressures and temperatures and 
with an expected boiler efficiency of 
90 percent, a heat rate of 9,250 Btu. per 
kw.-hr. is expected. 

One boiler is provided for each gen- 
erating unit for each of these installa- 
tions. The Twin Branch and Philip 
Sporn boilers will each generate 930,000 
lb. of primary steam per hour and will 
also do the necessary reheating. The 
Tidd steam generator will have a rating 
of 950,000 lb. per hour. All four in- 
stallations will have accurate control of 
steam temperature by utilizing spray 
attemperators, and the Philip Sporn and 
Twin Branch installations, which em- 
ploy reheat, will also have spray attem- 
perator reheat control. 

The Tidd 2 turbo-generator will be 
a single-shaft machine; the other three 
will be cross-compound. The Tidd No. 
2 generator and the generators of the 
low-pressure units at the other two sta- 
tions will have two electrically inde- 
pendent windings; the generators of 
the high-pressure turbines of these latter 
three units will have single windings. 
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Previously installed hydrogen-cooled 
generators on the A. G. & E. system 


were designed for a maximum gas 
pressure of 15 psig, but the new ma- 
chines will be designed for 25-psig 
operation, which is expected to increase 
the maximum output substantially. 

Completion of these four installations 
will bring the nameplate generating ca- 
pacity of the eight major steam plants 
of the A. G. & E. system to over 1,975,- 
000 kw., which, with the generating fa- 
cilities from other steam and hydro 
plants of the Central System, will bring 
the total to over 2,292,000 kw. 


Seeks Permit to Survey 
Snake River Dam Project 


Application for a preliminary per- 
mit to make a survey of the proposed 
Snake River dam project in Baker 
County, Oregon, has been filed with 
the Oregon Hydroelectric Commission 
by the Idaho Power Co. 

If the preliminary petition is granted, 
the company would have two years in 
which to seek a license. Hearings 
would be held before a license could 
be issued. The application seeks ap- 
propriation of 16,000 cu. ft. of water 
with a 120-ft. head. The dam would 
generate 218,682 hp. 

Proposed construction of the dam 
involved the recent session of the Ore- 
gon legislature in a battle between pub- 
lic and private power advocates when 
a bill was introduced to permit utility 
corporations to retain their power proj- 
ects for the time specified in their cer- 
tificates. The bill was repassed over 
a gubernatorial veto. The company 
recently announced the halt of pre- 
liminary work when a preliminary peti- 
tion for a referendum on the bill was 
filed. (ELecrricAL Worip, May 31, 
Page 12). Final petitions are now in 
circulation. 





MEETINGS 


Previously Listed 


American Institute of Electrical Engineers—Pacific 
General Meeting, San Diego Hotel, San Diego, 
Calif., Aug. 26-29. 


American Society of Mechanical Engineers—Fal| 
Meeting, Hotel Utah, Salt Lake City, September 
1-4, 


Illuminating Engineering Society—Technical Con- 
ference, Roosevelt Hotel, New Orleans, Septem- 
ber 15-19. 


Indiana Electric Association—Annual Convention, 
French Lick Springs Hotel, French Lick, Ind., 
September 17-19. 


National Farm Electrification Conference—Clay- 


pool Hotel, Indianapolis, October 7-8. 











SEC RULINGS 





Pustic Service Co. or New HAmpsuire’s 
proposal to issue and sell $4,500,000 of first 
mortgage bonds, Series B, due 1977, at 
competitive bidding has been approved, 
Proceeds will be used by the company to re- 
imburse its treasury for expenditures. (Re. 
lease No. 7488). 


Exectric Power & Licut Corp. has re- 
ceived commission permission to acquire an 
additional 1,100,000 shares of the no par 
value common stock of its subsidiary, the 
Louisiana Power & Light Co., for $4,500, 
000. Louisiana proposes to transfer $1,000, 
000 from earned surplus to common capital 
stock account and to increase its authorized 
common stock from 1,500,000 to 5,000,000 
shares. It will employ the proceeds for new 
facilities and other corporate purposes, 
(Release No. 7495). 


Unitep Corp. has been permitted to with- 
draw its proposal to exchange four shares 
of common stock of Columbia Gas & Elec- 
tric Corp. and $2 for each share of its 
$3 cumulative preference stock, up to and 
including 200,000 shares of the latter. (Re- 
lease No. 7458). 


StanpArp Gas & Etectric Co.’s applica- 
tion for permission to acquire in the open 
market 3,000 shares of the 6 percent pre- 
ferred stock, series of 1927, of the California 
Oregon Power Co., a subsidiary, and donate 
them to California as a capital contribution 
valued at $300,000 has been granted. The 
parent company is to make the purchase 
prior to the proposed sale by California of 
60,000 shares of its cumulative preferred 
stock and 18,000 shares of its $20 par value 
common stock. (Release No. 7411). 


WESTERN CoLorapvo Power Co., a wholly 
owned subsidiary of Utah Power & Light 
Co., has been authorized to issue and sell 
to parent, 12,500 additional shares of 
common for $250,000 in cash. (Release 
No. 7448). 


CALIFORNIA OREGON Power Co.'s sale of 
18,000 shares of common stock to reimburse 
treasury for property improvement expendi- 
tures, and by Standard Gas & Electric Co. 
of its holdings of 390,000 shares of common 
stock of Copco has been cleared by the 
commission. Standard Gas will receive $8+ 
092,500 to be applied on retirement of $8 
010,826 bank loans and interest thereon. 
Following this sale, California Oregon 
Power will cease to be a_ subsidiary of 
Standard Gas & Electric Co. (Release No. 
7508.) 


Repusiic Ligut, Heat & Power Co., INC» 
has been authorized to borrow $800,000 
from Manufacturers & Traders Trust Co. 
Buffalo. Funds will be used toward cot 
struction costs until a long-term financing 
program is worked out. (Release No. 7501). 


Upper Pentnsuta Power Co. has been 
granted an exemption from competitive 
bidding in the sale of $3,500,000 first mort 
gage bonds. A series of transactions cut 
minating in the merger of Houghton Coutly 
Electric Light Co., Iron Range Light 
Power Co. and Copper District Power ™ 
into the Upper Peninsula Power Co. ha 
been previously approved by the commit 


sion. (Release No. 7460). 
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Lightning Arresters Should Give You 


MICH] /POVEGHON 


-an L-M Heavy Duty Arrester Does Just That 


1 Protects the Transformer 


The Line Material Heavy Duty Valve type Lightning Arrester does a 
thorough job of protecting the transformer, by its extremely fast 
action, high discharge capacity, low impedance, and its ability to 
maintain uniform characteristics through hundreds of surges—years 
of service. Because of its ability to limit follow currents to ex- 
tremely small values, independent of the size of the system, there is 
no danger of blowing sectionalizing fuses. 










2 Protects Itself from Moisture 


A synthetic rubber gasket compressed between metal cap and glass 
body; the metal cap spun over top of body; the space over these seals 
then filled with compound; synthetic rubbér gaskets at bottom of 
body and on Isolator; and the whole concave bottom filled with com- 
pound—all these make entrance of moisture virtually impossible. 







3 Protects You Against Locking Out Feeders 


In rare cases even the most efficient arresters may become damaged 
in service. Should this happen to an L-M Heavy Duty Arrester, the 
heat from the follow current causes instant separation of the Isolator 
(exclusive L-M feature under Patent No. 2,315, 300), which disconnects 
the arrester from the line and prevents locking out of feeders. 









. 





4 Protects You from Excessive Service Time 


Should a failure (3) occur with an L-M Heavy Duty Arrester, blowing 
of the Isolator causes the ground wire to hang free. This makes it easy 
for a lineman to spot the damaged arrester at a glance, from the 
road, for replacement. No precious time lost hunting for the faulty 
arrester that has locked out a feeder. At the same time, reversely, if 
the ground lead connection is undisturbed you are assured the arrester 
is in perfect operating condition, 












6 Sizes—Meet New NEMA For Complete Information 
Standards For more complete in- 


formation on these and 
L-M Heavy Duty Lightning Arresters other superior features 
are made in six sizes with ratings from ofL-M Lightning Arrest- 
1 to 15 Kv. All meet AIEE and NEMA seers, write for Bulletin 
standards. In repeated tests they main- 40151. Line Material fxg 
tain uniform performance characteristics. Co., Milwaukee 1, Wis. a 
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LINE MATERIAL 
LIGHTNING ARRESTERS 












L.M DISTRIBUTION EQUIPMENT INCLUDES: Distribution 


Line Construction Spe 





MERRYLE STANLEY RUKEYSER 


LECTRIC UTILITY companies, 
like other modern corporations, 
are learning to express them- 

selves more forcibly in the idiom of 
ordinary folks. This change was 
brought home to me recently when, 
for the seventh ' 
served as a member of the board of 
three judges in the Reddy Kilowatt 
Annual Report Contest. 

It was more difficult this time than 
ever before to select a winner 


successive year, I 





not 
because the efforts lacked merit, but 
for the contrary reason that the gen- 
eral level of had _ risen 
In contrast to the old tomb- 


excellence 
sharply. 
stone reports of a decade or two ago, 


human executives this time were 
using colorful illustrations, — vital, 
graphic devices, and meaningful. 


basic English to account to their 
stockholders and their employees con- 
cerning another calendar year. 

After long hours of wrangling, a 
majority of the judges pinned an or- 
chid on the document of the Union 
Electric Co. of Missouri. Candidly, 
it was a photo finish, with reports 
of the Pennsylvania Power & Light 
Co. and that of the Wisconsin Power 


‘ 
WHERE (1 CAME FROM 


& Light Co. fighting for first place all 
the way. 
was based on the fact that the judges 
thought that the winning report stood 
between the extreme dignity of the 
Pennsylvania Power & Light report, 
on the one hand, and the lavish use 
of color and illustrations in the other- 
wise excellent Wisconsin Power & 
Light report, on the other. 


The compromise decision 


Colloquial Expression 


Though the Union Electric Co. of 
Missouri report was less complete than 
might be considered desirable, the 
winner captivated a majority of the 
judges by its colloquial and human 
manner of expression, by its vigor in 
dramatizing how electric current had 
bucked the trend of the rising cost of 
living, and by its simplicity in swing- 
ing a haymaker at the concept that 
public power constitutes a yardstick 
for measuring efficiency of private 
utilities. 

J. W. McAfee, president of Union 
Electric, in his remarks to stockhold- 
ers and employees, debunked the 


“yardstick concept” devastatingly. His 
remarks provide a psychological gas 
mask for protecting the intended vic- 
tims from the poison of confusion 





WHERE {T WENT 


Graphics, Color, Languag 


contained in the insincere propaganda 
of those determined to socialize the 
power industry. 

“Comparisons,” Mr. McAfee de- 
clared, “often are made between fed- 
erally or municipally owned power 
plants, such as TVA, and_ business: 
managed public utilities. These com- 
parisons have no real value unless 
they include the difference in obliga- 
tions for taxes and interest on invest- 
ments. If Union Electric had been 
able to eliminate taxes, it could have 
supplied free electrical service to all 
of its thousands of farm and home 
customers for over nine months dur- 
ing 1946. We received $15,358.000 
from the sales of electricity to farms 
and homes in our territory. We paid 
out $11,698,000 in taxes.” 


Infinite Detail 


For those who may not agree with 
Mr. McAfee that brevity is the soul 
of wit, there is much detailed docu- 
mentation of his main point in the 
voluminous and generally excellent 
annual report of the Puget Sound 
Power & Light Co., of which | ‘ank 
McLaughlin is president. Mr. Me- 
Laughlin spells out in infinite letail 
how public power, with subsidi:s of 











ANNUAL REPORT 1946 


jumanize Annual 


tax relief and with access to cheap 
capital through use of the tax-exempt 
bond privilege, has an edge of 30 
cents on the income dollar over busi- 
hess corporations in the electric util- 
ity field. which are, to a large extent, 


tax collectors for government. 
There was further merit in the 
Union Electric report. The presi- 


dent, in talking to his owners and co- 
workers. did not allow himself to be- 


On 
the contrary, he showed that he re- 


come tongue-tied by statistics. 


garded the arithmetical totals as tools 
of expression. He used imagination 
in trying to keep in mind the human 
story behind the figures. 

\s runners-up, the judges handed 
honorable mention encomiums to 
Pennsylvania Power & Light Co. “for 
the physical production and general 
dignity with which the data has been 


presented in this splendidly printed 


report.” Some of my _ colleagues 
thoug t that the use of a skyscraper 
on the cover constituted a wasted op- 
portunity. As for myself, I think that 
the Peunsylvania Power & Light re- 
port contained most of the basic ele- 
ments of excellence. The board of 
judges. however, was anxious to en- 


couray: human interest and colorful 





innovation. and did not want to over- 
stress somber dignity. 


Highly Popularized 


All three judges were of the opin- 

that the of Wisconsin 
Power and Light Co. was a pathfinder 
in setting new standards of populari- 
zation. In conferring honorable men- 
tion on the report, the judges ob- 
served: “We should praise their effort 
to get it before the stockholders in a 
language that would appeal to them 
Also, for 


their fourfold objectives on the back 


ion report 


instead of officer language. 


cover as exemplifying the goal the 
company wanted to reach. Also, for 
its human interest graphs and drama- 
tization of data, this report is pre- 
eminent.” 

On the negative side, there appeared 
to be some lack of unity between the 
dramatic simplicity of the graphic 
devices and the survival of some con- 
ventional and phrases in 
printed text. The report is 


words 
of ex- 
traordinary significance, however, in 
carrying forward to a new level the 
broad process of humanization. 

The judges also singled out the 
reports of Jersey Central Power & 
Light and Ohio Edison. 





Reports 


But on reflection, it seems to me 
that the industry-wide improvement 
is more important than special fea- 
tures of any one document. As a 
matter of fact, the changes from old- 
fashioned, stodgy reports to human- 
ized and streamlined documents are 
still in process, and further improve- 
ment may be expected. 

A composite report, consisting of 
the reports, 
would have been superior to any com- 
pleted document submitted. It would 
have used the artistic and vivid, col- 
orful cover design of a water power 
dam used by the Public Service of 
New Hampshire. On the inside pages. 
the superior taste, which resulted in 
the noteworthy physical production 
of the Pennsylvania Power & Light 
Co. report, would have prevailed, but 


best features of many 


the data would have been humanized 
and dramatized by the imaginative 
graphic devices in the report of Wis- 
consin Power and Light Co. In ad- 
dition, something would have been 
used of the lively comprehensiveness 
of background economic analysis of 
the region served, and of ideological 
competition faced by private power. 
in which Puget Sound Power & Light 
excelled, 
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The seven improvements asked for most in motors... 
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Give us QUIET motors’’ 
+ 


Make them LIGHTER» 


ae 


wrapped up and PACKED /N STEEL! 





For years, motor users complained that no one motor 
had all the features they wanted most. 

Westinghouse engineers surveyed motor users to 
find out exactly what they needed .. . and then tailored 
an entirely new motor to fit those requirements. 

The result is the new, outstanding Life-Line Motor— 
the first truly all-steel motor made available to indus- 
try. Packed in its thick, protective steel housing are 
more benefits asked for by motor users than any other 
motor made today: 


ALL-STEEL PROTECTION. All frames, feet and brackets 
are HEAVY STEEL. 
UP TO 35% LESS SPACE PER HP. Life-Line Motors 


occupy less space per horsepower than any other 
standard motor. 


UP TO 134% MORE TORQUE PER LB. As much as 


Westinghouse 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES... OFFICES EVERYWHERE 








134% higher starting torque per pound of motor... 
up to 116% higher maximum torque. 


NO LUBRICATION NEEDED FOR 5 YEARS. Bearings 
are prelubricated ... sealed against dirt and moisture. 


STRONGER ELECTRICALLY. New insulating materials 
. new coil-winding techniques . .. new stator slot 
designs ... give new record-setting electrical strength. 


NEW, QUIET SMOOTHNESS. Life-Line Motors cut 
vibration and noise to new low limits for standard 
motors... satisfy many “‘special motor” requirements. 


NEW, SLEEK LINES. Sleek lines and smooth finish dis- 
courage dust and dirt accumulations . . . harmonize 
with modern machine design. 

Write for details. Westinghouse Electric Corporation, 


P. O. Box 2025, Buffalo 5, New York. j-21422 


Lite Line motors 
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Central Maine Will Purchase 
Union Water Power Co. 


1944 


Control of the Union Water Power 
Co., Lewiston, Me., owner of important 
water privileges and facilities 
on the Androscoggin River, is being 
successfully negotiated by the Central 
Maine according to an 
announcement of W. F. Wyman, presi- 
dent of the latter utility. 

The Union company also owns the 


power 


Power Cx 


dams on the Rangeley Lakes, con- 
trolling about 20 billion cu. ft. of 
storage, and an interest in the Andro- 


controlling 
about 9.5 billion cu. ft. additional stor- 
age, both major factors in the regula- 
tion of the under 
agreements with other water users on 
four 


scoggin Reservoir Co., 


river, long-term 
the stream. The company has 
generating plants on the river with a 
combined total head of 103 ft. and 
0,183 kw. in total generating capacity. 
Three of the five owners of Union 
stock have accepted an offer of $101 
per share for 5.407 shares, or 83 per- 
cent of the outstanding shares of the 
‘company. Central Maine expects to 
complete the purchase of the 5,407 
shares within the next several weeks. 
Un its own system, Central Maine 
Power is adding a 20,000-kw. steam 
turbo enerating unit to the Mason sta- 
lion at Wiscasset; is redeveloping its 
hydro plant at Union Falls on the Saco 
iver for an additional capacity of 16,- 
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150 kw., and is carrying forward an 
extensive transmission, substation and 
rural line construction program. 


Pennsylvania P. & L. Co. 
Gives Pay Raise to 5,200 


General increase and added benefits 
equivalent to 13.6 percent have been 
granted by the 
Light Co. to its 5,200 non-supervisory 


Pennsylvania Power & 


employees as the result of an agree- 
ment reached with the Employees Inde- 
pendent Association. The contract is 
for two years but the wage clause may 
be reopened after one year. 

The changes agreed to include: 

Increase by 11 the salary 
tables covering employees in depart- 


percent 


ments other than the construction de- 
partment. This will provide an average 
increase of 12.76 cents per hour. 

Increase of fringe benefits for the 
same employees, the cost being equiva- 
lent to approximately 0.66 cents per 
hour. 

Increase by 10 percent wage tables 
covering employees in the construction 
department, resulting in an average in- 
crease to employees, other than casuals, 
of 11.84 cents per hour. 

Increase fringe benefits for construc- 
tion employees, the cost being equiva- 
lent to approximately 1.55 cents per 
hour. 


1947 
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Output Drops Sharply 


Following the usual seasonal trend 
the electric output curve dropped pre- 
cipitously during the week ended July 
5, 1947, which contained the July 4 
week-end holiday. According to pre- 
liminary figures released by the Edison 
Electric Institute the amount of elec- 
trical energy distributed by the light 
and power companies of the country 
amounted to 4,150,000,000 kw.-hr., com- 
paring with 4,674,748,000 kw.-hr. dur- 
ing the preceding week. During the 
week ended July 6, 1946, the output 
totaled 3,741,006,000 kw.-hr., this year’s 
figure representing an increase of 10.9 
percent (preliminary). 


Weekly Output, Millions Kw.-Hr. 


1947 1946 1945 


July 5 4,150* July 6 3,741 July 7 3,978 
June 28 4,675 June 29 4,133 June 30 4,353 
June 21 4,676 June 22 4,129 June 23 4,358 
June 14 4,702 June 15 4,030 June 16 4,348 
June 7 4,635 June 8 3,920 June 9 4,327 
May 31 4,429 June 1 3,741 June 2 4,204 
May 24 4,663 May 25 3,942 May 26 4,330 
May 17 4,616 May 18 3,939 May 19 4,377 
May 10 4,653 May 11 3,911 May 12 4,302 
May 3 4,640 May 4 4,012 May 5 4,397 
Apr. 26 4,668 Apr. 27 3,977 Apr. 28 4,416 
Apr. 19 4,660 Apr. 20 3,987 Apr. 21 4,411 


Percent Change from Previous Year 





July 5 June 28 June 21 

Pie TD bi cuawawe~ suawes + 6.6 + 6.6 
NEU AME vi icccsvass cvcces +- 6.2 + 7.1 
Central Industrial .... ...... +12.8 +12.8 
Weed Cates cccccocca cesses 11.2 +11.7 
Seuthors States ccccce covese -16.1 +16.5 
Maeky Miemiedm .ccks  sscsee +-18.5 -+-16.8 
Pee: GHD deaweee Sdiuwe +19.5 +18.9 
Total United States.. -+-10.9* +-13.1 +13.3 


* Preliminary 











J. M. GAMBATESE 
Washington Staff 


FoR THE FIRST TIME, the government 
seeks to recognize the rights of man- 
agement in its relations with workers 
and unions, and to impose responsi- 
bility on unions. 

Twelve years ago, on July 5, 1935, 
Congress enacted the National Labor 
Relations (Wagner) Act. It remained 
unchanged until June 23 when the Sen- 
ate, by a convincing margin of 68-25, 
overrode President Truman’s veto of 
the new law. The House vote had been 
even more convincing, 331-83. 

Under the Wagner Act, unions could 
do no wrong. Management, on the other 
hand, had to bargain with unions and 
refrain from certain activities defined 
as unfair labor practices. Union mem- 
bership expanded from 4,000,000 in 
1935 to almost 15,000,000 today. 

Now the scales are put in what the 
majority of Congress believes is a fair 
balance for both sides. Now unions, 
also, must adhere to fair labor practices. 


































UNFAIR LABOR PRACTICES 
BY UNIONS 

The Wagner Act held only man- 
agement accountable for unfair labor 
practices. To make the Taft-Hartley 
law a two-way street, Congress classi- 
fied these union practices also as 
unfair: 

|. Restraining or 
ployees. 


coercing em- 


2. Causing or attempting to cause 
an employer to discriminate against 
an employee, except as permitted by 
the regulated union shop. ; 

3. Refusing to bargain with an 
employer. 

4. Conducting a strike or boycott 
aimed at forcing an employer to (1) 
join a union or employer association, 
or engage in a boycott; (2) bargain 
with an uncertified union (the so- 
called “organizing” strike); (3) deal 
with one union if another union has 
been certified (jurisdictional dispute), 
or (4) assign work to a_ particular 
union or craft (also jurisdictional). 

5. Charging an excessive fee when 
employees are required to join the 
union, 

6. Exacting from an employer 
money for services which are not per- 
formed (some forms of featherbed- 
ding). 


Quick Facts About New Labor Law 


Two union curbs in the Taft-Hartley law aim squarely at con. 


ditions in some parts of the electrical manufacturing industry 


—Another provision sets up controls for disputes which 


imperil national safety 


They, too, are subject to restraint in 
their dealings with management, to 
damage suits and to stiff penalties. 
The Norris-LaGuardia anti-injunction 
law no longer is sacrosanct. Injunctions 
may be issued against boycotts, juris- 
dictional strikes and unfair practices. 


Individual Rights 


Further, the new law rests heavily on 
the principle of individual liberties by 
adding to the Wagner Act a “Bill of 
Rights” for workers as a_ protection 
against unions as well as management. 
Sen. Joseph H. Ball of Minnesota, 
spearhead of the Senate-House joint 
committee to study operation of the law 
and to examine other labor relations 
problems, fought especially for this. 

At the very beginning, for example, 
the Taft-Hartley law establishes the 
right of employees to refrain from 
union activities as well as their right 
to participate in them. 

In support of this principle, em- 
ployees get the right to take up griev- 
ances individually with their employer, 
to go through picket lines, to forbid 
dues checkoff, to get a job without 
joining a union, and to keep a job 
without joining if a union discriminates 
against them. 


Secret Ballot 


The union cannot negotiate a con- 
tract with an employer requiring mem- 
bership in the union unless more than 
half of all the workers who would be 
covered approve in a secret, govern- 
ment-conducted election. If expelled 
from the union, an employee cannot lose 
his job for non-membership unless the 
expulsion was for non-payment of dues. 

Thus, the whole concept of labor- 
management relations, as we have 
known it under the Wagner and Norris- 
LaGuardia laws, is changed. There are 
new definitions, new rules of evidence, 
more formal government proceedings, 
new rights and new penalties. 

This means it will take months and 
years before much of the law is clari- 
fied and the pitfalls—for both sides— 
exposed. Some parts of the law don’t 
become fully effective until a year after 
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August 22. Closed shop contracts in 
effect before June 23 run until they 
expire, whenever that may be. Clarifi- 
cation will come first through regula- 
tions and decisions of the expanded, 
five-member National Labor Relations 
Board, and through court decisions. 
This article is written with full knowl- 
edge that the Supreme Court will have 
the final say as to the law’s meaning. 


Restraint of Boycotts 


Specifically, what does this law do? 
What does it mean for the employer in 
the electrical industry? Plenty. 

Boycotts and jurisdictional strikes 
are unfair labor practices, they are 
declared to be unlawful combinations, 
and they can be enjoined with the aid 
of the NLRB, which must give priority 


UNFAIR LABOR PRACTICES 
BY EMPLOYERS 

The Taft-Hartley law retains the 
five unfair labor practices chargeable 
against management under the Wag- 
ner Act, except for the new ban on 
the closed shop. They are: 

1. Interfering with, restraining or 
coercing employees as to their rights 
under this law. 

2. Dominating or giving aid to a 
union. 


3. Encouraging or discouraging un- 


ion membership, except that an em- 


ployer may make an agreement 
membership as & 


condition of employment (30 days 


requiring union 


after hiring) if the union is certified 
and a majority of all employees in 
the bargaining unit vote for it in an 
NLRB election. Further, the employer 
may not discriminate for non-mem- 
bership if the employee involved was 
discriminated against by the union 
or is not a member for reasons other 
than non-payment of dues or initiation 
fees. 

4. Discriminating against an em- 
ployee for filing charges under this 
law. 

5. Refusal to bargain. 
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UNION ACCOUNTING 


Before the National Labor Relations Board may handle a petition or complaint 
of a union, the union and any national or international labor organization with which 


it is affiliated must file the following data with the Secretary of Labor and revise 
it annually: 


1. Name and address. 

2. Name, compensation and allowances of three principal officers and others 
receiving more than $5,000 a year. 

3. Manner in which they obtain office. 

4. Initiation fees. 

5. Dues. 

6. Qualifications or restrictions on membership. 

7. Procedures for electing officers and stewards, calling meetings, levying assess- 
ments and fines, authorizing bargaining demands, ratifying contracts, calling strikes, 
disbursing union funds, auditing financial transactions, and expulsion of members. 


Also, unions must file annually with the Secretary of Labor and furnish to all 
members a financial report showing: 


1. Union receipts and their source. 

2. Total assets and liabilities. 

3. Disbursements during the fiscal year and purposes for which made. 

Further, each union officer must file with NLRB every year an affidavit that he is 
not a Communist, does not believe in, is not a member of, and does not support any 
organization that believes in or teaches the overthrow of our government by force 
or by any illegal or unconstitutional methods. 











to their handling, The unions may be 
sued for any resulting damage. 

The restraint of boycotts was written 
into the law largely on evidence of In- 


ternational Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers (A.F.L.) boycott tactics 
against certain electrical manufactur- 
ers. This evidence was presented to the 
Senate committee by Robert S. Ed- 
wards, president of the National Elec- 
trical Manufacturers Association. 

Mr. Edwards described in detail the 
refusal of I.B.E.W. to install products 
of General Electric, Westinghouse, 
Neon Products Co., Benjamin Electric 
Mfg. Co., and other manufacturers be- 
cause they were C.I.0.-made. 

In the Allen-Bradley Co. decision two 
years ago, the Supreme Court found 
the company and Local 3, I.B.E.W., in 
New York. guilty of violating the Sher- 
man Anti-Trust Act, but held it would 
he perfectly legal for the union alone 
lo restrain trade because of the Clayton 
and Norris-LaGuardia Acts. 

Following this, the 1.B.E.W. publicly 

announced a boycott of C.1.0. and non- 
wnion-made goods in San Diego, Minne- 
apolis, St. Paul, Fort Worth, Chicago, 
Kansas City, St. Louis, New Orleans, 
New York, Washington, Philadelphia 
and in Massachusetts and Rhode Island, 
according to Mr. Edwards. 
. More striking is the I.B.E.W. Local 3 
boycott in New York City, where this 
union has a monopoly on the manufac- 
lure, distribution, installation and main- 
fenance of all electrical-construction 
Materials. Local 3 has refused to handle 
any electrical materials not made by 
ocal 3 members. 
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NEMA charges this has raised costs, 
in some cases as much as 500 percent. 
This type of boycott appears to be 
banned, and will get an early court 
test. Perhaps of doubtful status is the 
I.B.E.W. device, in some cases, of han- 
dling non-I.B.E.W. articles but first 
insisting on rewiring them completely. 

The featherbedding curb in the Taft- 
Hartley law attacks only efforts to force 
employers to pay for services not rend- 
ered, such as the “standby.” Considera- 
tion of other types of featherbedding 
such as the make-work example just 


cited (rewiring), and the hiring of 


more workers than an employer feels 
are necessary, was left to the joint 
Senate-House labor study committee. 


Communist Influence 


The requirement that union officials 
file affidavits disclaiming Communist 
Party membership or Communist sym- 
pathies is of particular importance to 
the electrical industry because of the 
strong Communist influence in the 
United Elecirical, Radio and Machine 
Workers, C.1.0. Most of its 500,000 
members are employed in electrical 
manufacturing plants. 

Credit for this provision in the new 
law, however, stems from the Com- 
munist control of Local 248 of the 
United Auto Workers, C.1.0., at Allis- 
Chalmers in Milwaukee. The connec- 
tion between Communist ideologies in 
the leadership of Local 248 and two 
bad strikes at Allis-Chalmers was laid 
before both Senate and House labor 
committees by Harold W. Storey, com- 
pany vice-president. 

After its own investigation, the House 
committee blamed the Communist Party 
for calling an early 1941 strike against 
Allis-Chalmers. It asked the Justice 
Department to consider possible per- 
jury charges against Local 248 officials 
who had denied Communist sympathies 
in testimony before the committee. 

Unions are not denied privileges of 
the Taft-Hartley law if an official’s affi- 
davit disclaiming Communist views is 
false. The official, however, would face 
possible criminal prosecution. The pen- 
alty: $10,000 fine and/or ten years. 

The machinery for coping with “na- 
tional emergency” disputes could apply 
to a threatened or actual electric power 


LAW'S TEETH 


No powderpuff is the Taft-Hartley law. 


It has stiff penalties. They apply to em- 


ployers as well as unions, to officials of companies as well as unions, and in some 


cases to individual workers. 
Some of them: 


Damage suits: Against either side for breach of contract; against unions for 


jurisdictional strikes and boycotts. 


$5,000, fine and/or one year in prison: Against any person for interfering with 


this law. 
$10,000 fine and/or 10 years in prison 


Against any union official who makes a 


false affidavit regarding Communist sympathies. 


$10,000 fine and/or one year in prison: Against any person for violating restric- 
tions on union welfare fund contributions, checkoff, and other payments by employers 
to union representatives. 

$5,000 fine: Against any corporation or union making an “expenditure” in con- 
nection with any political campaign for federal office. 

$10,000 fine and/or one year in prison: 


Against any corporation official or union 


official who consents to such a political expenditure. 
Loss of jobs: by federal employees who strike. 
Loss of employee status: By employees who strike before expiration of the 60-day 


waiting period. 














strike if both the President and the dis- 
trict court issuing the injunction agree 
that its scope and effect come within the 
necessary specifications. The procedure 
admittedly is a stalling device with the 
view, expressed by Sen. Irving M. Ives, 
of New York, that no dispute will run 
the full 80 days of the injunction period 
and require the attention of Congress. 

There is no compulsion in the final 
settlement. Most novel feature is the 
secret vote by the employees on the final 
offer of management. 


Closed Shop 


The closed shop, which requires hir- 
ing union members only, as well as any 
agreement granting preferential hiring 
rights to union members, is outlawed. 
According to the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, 40,000 employees in the elec- 
trical machinery industry worked under 
such terms in 1946, 

The I.B.E.W. and other A.F.L. unions 
have many closed shop contracts in the 
electrical industries. These may run 
their course, but may not be renewed. 
Any signed between June 23 and Aug- 
ust 22, when the new NLRB policies go 
into effect, cannot exceed one year. 

When such contracts expire, the em- 
ployer will be free to hire any worker. 
He cannot discriminate because of 
membership or non-membership in a 
union. Work permits, issued by the 
I.B.E.W. and other unions to non-mem- 
bers, become meaningless. The I.B.E.W. 
plans to discontinue them. 

It is contemplated, however, that 
some employers, particularly in con- 
struction, will continue some informal 
arrangement to obtain skilled workers 
through union hiring halls. But they 
dare not discriminate against a qualified 
non-union craftsmen who might appear 
at the employer’s gate seeking a job. 

Within limitations, an employer may 
make a contract requiring a worker to 
join a union 30 days after hiring (union 
shop), or requiring that all workers 
who voluntarily join a union stay in 
(maintenance of membership). 

The limitations: 30 percent of the em- 
ployees in the bargaining unit must first 
petition NLRB to conduct a poll on 
the question. Then, if a majority of all 
eligible voters approve, the employer 
may, but is not required to, sign a union 
shop or maintenance of membersnip 
contract. Further, the employer cannot 
discriminate against a worker for non- 
membership if the employer “has rea- 
sonable grounds for believing” that the 
union discriminated against him as to 
admission, or discharge him for non- 
membership if the union expelled him 
for reasons other than failure to pay 
dues. 

This raises a question as to whether 





EFFECTIVE DATES 


Immediately (June 23, 1947) 


Injunction against “national emergency" strikes. 
Employer damage suits against unions for unlawful strikes, jurisdictional strikes 


and boycotts. 


Limitation on employer contributions to union welfare funds in new contracts. 


Ban on compulsory checkoff in new contracts, 


One-year limit on closed shop contracts signed before August 22. 


Restrictions on political expenditures. 
No-strike policy for federal employees. 


Procedures of new, independent Mediation and Conciliation Service. 


August 22, 1947 


Reorganization of National Labor Relations Board. 


Injunctions against jurisdictional strikes, boycotts and unfair labor practices. 


Closed shop ban and union shop elections (provisions in effect before June 23 


operate until they expire). 
Loss of employee status by supervisors. 
Union unfair labor practices. 


Special elections for professional and craft workers. 


Separate status for plant guards independent of production employees. 


60-day notice of contract termination or revision. 


Communist affidavits by union officials. 


Filing of financial and other statements by unions. 


July 1, 1948 


All compulsory dues-checkoff plans become illegal. 
Union welfare funds set up between January I, 1946, and June 23, 1947 must 
conform to limitations of new law. 


the “B” locals of I. B. E. W. are dis- 
criminatory. They are. These locals 
have inferior voting rights in convention 
and do not participate in the insurance 
program. However, this probably would 
not be true of the “B-A” locals, a new 
classification established at the San 
Francisco convention last September. 

According to I. B. E. W. officials, “B” 
locals may now convert—and most of 
them are converting—to “B-A” status, 
with full voting privileges and the op- 
tion of sharing in the insurance benefits. 

More than half the workers in the 
electrical machinery and electric light 
and power industries who work under 
union contract come under maintenance 
of membership provisions. In electrical 
machinery, 260,000 are under mainte- 
nance of membership (mostly C.I.O.) 
and 70.000 under union shop (mostly 
APS). 

Supervisors are denied the status of 
employees under this law, which means 
that employers need not recognize them 
in unions. Hence, the supervisors need 
not comply with any of the restrictions 
of the law and probably cannot be sub- 
jected to any of its penalties. 

NLRB is precluded from including 
craft workers in the same bargaining 
unit with others unless they approve. 
This is a boon to A.F.L. and will tend 
to weaken the C.I.0. competitively. 

A similar option is accorded profes- 
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sional workers, such as engineers and 
some accountants. 

Plant protection employees may not 
be certified except in their own unions, 
independent of C.I.0., A.F.L. or any 
other organization which represents 
production workers. No longer can 
NLRB, as it did recently at Bulldog 
Electric Products Co., Detroit, certify 
the I.B.E.W. as bargaining agent of the 
plant protection force. 


Revised Board 


The NLRB is completely reorganized. 
Its membership is enlarged from three 
to five and invested with judicial pow- 
ers. Prosecution functions are placed 
with the general counsel, an_ inde- 
pendent official, with powers enough to 
make him a virtual “labor czar.” 

He controls the field offices. In him 
alone rests the decision whether there 
is cause for action against either an 
employer or union. 

At the request of either party, he 
may subpoena witnesses and records if 
he determines that they are pertinent 
to an issue in dispute. If he were s0 
disposed, he could engage in “fishing 
expeditions” in matters management 
might consider privileged. 

This is perhaps the biggest, most 
important job under the new ‘ederal 
labor policy. Its occupant will undergo 
close examination by the Senate. 





NEWS ABOUT PEOPLE 


Hubbard & Co. Elects Smith 
President; Peirce Chairman 


Announcement has been made_ by 
Hubbard & Co., Pittsburgh, of the elec- 
tion of Charles L. Peirce, Jr., as chair- 
man of the board to succeed the late 
John W. Hubbard, and of Joseph V. 
Smith as president. Mr. Peirce was 
formerly president and Mr. Smith ex- 
ecutive vice-president. 

More than 30 years ago Mr. Smith 
became manager of the shovel business, 
then owned by Mr. Hubbard. In 1924 
his managerial capacity was utilized to 
develop the Hubbard Pacific Coast pole 
line hardware factory. Upon the com- 
pletion of this highly successful venture, 
Mr. Smith was brought back to Pitts- 
burgh and made vice-president in charge 


J. V. Smiru 


of pole line hardware in 1929. It was in 
1943 that he assumed the duties of ex- 
ecutive vice-president. 

Mr. the 
tained his early experience with the 
Chicago Bell Telephone Co.. which 
loaned him the money to start his own 
factory, the Peirce Specialty Co. In 
1909 he sold the plant to Hubbard & 
Co. and became manager of the elec- 
trical materials department for Hub- 
bard. He was elected vice-president in 
1926 and president in 1929. Mr. Peirce 
is known throughout the electrical in- 
dustry for his ability, based on his 
€xtensive experience in the field since 
the turn of the century, to design and 
Produce articles to fulfill the needs of 
Pole line hardware users. Many items, 


Peirce, new chairman, ob- 
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C. L. Peirce, Jr. 


manufactured through the years, have 
been the product of Mr. Peirce’s engi- 
neering. 


> Watter H. Sammis, president of 
Ohio Edison Co., has been nominated 
to the board of trustees of Columbia 
University to serve until 1954. Mr. 
Sammis will serve as alumni representa- 
tive on the board. 


> Henry St. Lecer has been appointed 
first general secretary of the newly 
formed International Organization for 
Standardization (ISO). Born in Paris, 
Mr. St. Leger is an American citizen 
who acquired his education in England, 
France and the United States. He 
leaves his post in the Office of the 
United States Chief Counsel for the 
Axis trials at Nurnberg to take up his 
new duties. 


> GC. W. H. ALLEN, assistant to the 
commercial manager of the Dayton 
(Ohio) Power & Light Co., has been 
appointed supervisor of the sales pro- 
motion department of the commercial 
division. Mr. Allen’s added responsibil- 
ities include supervision of adequate 
wiring, rural promotion and dealers 
promotion departments. He joined the 
Dayton utility last year, having spent 
the preceding ten years in Canada with 
the West Canadian Hydro Co. in British 
Columbia and in Toronto with the Hy- 
dro-Electric Power Commission as a 
rural promotion engineer. 
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Meier Made Western Editor 
of “Electrical World” 


Julius C. Meier, manufacturing edi- 
tor of ExLectricAL Wortp, has been 
appointed western editor with head- 
quarters in Chicago to succeed Frank E. 


Sanford, who leaves ELEcTRICAL WoRLD 


J. C. MEIER 


to become director of research and de- 
velopment for the Copper Wire Engi- 
neering Association. 

Mr. Meier joined the editorial staff of 
ELECTRICAL Wor~p in 1944 following an 
association with the Western Massachu- 
setts Electric Co. that covered more than 


F. E. SANFORD 


ten years. A graduate of Clarkson Col- 
lege of Technology, Potsdam, N. Y., Mr. 
Meier entered the Westinghouse test 
course in 1930, three years later becom- 
ing identified with the central station 
department of the Western Massachu- 
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setts Electric Co. in station operations. 
Subsequently he engaged in domestic 
and industrial service and then trans- 
ferred to sales and sales promotion, re- 
linquishing these duties to enter the 
hydro department. During the last year 
of his association with the utility com- 
pany, he occupied the position of system 
operator and load dispatcher. 

Mr. Sanford will establish headquar- 
ters in Chicago and will be responsible 
for a program of testing and laboratory 
research for improved performance of 
copper-type conductors. He is also to 
cooperate with operating utilities, with 
various committees and with hardware 
and fitting manufacturers on the de- 
velopment of devices and accessories. 

Prior to joining ELectricaL Worip 
in March, 1946, Mr. Sanford was super- 
intendent of distribution engineering of 
the Cincinnati Gas & Electric Co. He 
was chairman of the Edison Electric 
Institute transmission and distribution 
committee in 1943-45 and a member of 
two E.E.1.-NEMA joint committees, 
standards for distribution transformers 
and preferred voltage ratings. He is the 
author of “Electric Distribution Funda- 
mentals” published by McGraw-Hill 
Book Co. in 1940, and of numerous ar- 
ticles and papers on distribution. 


> W. C. KocHENpDOoERFFER, division en- 
gineer, outside plant bureau, Consoli- 
dated Edison Co. of New York Inc., 
has retired. Mr. Kochendoerffer was 
associated with the New York Public 
Service Commission from 1906 to 1916, 
during the planning and construction of 
the rapid transit subway, as draftsman, 
assistant engineer, and section engineer. 
He served with the Corps of Engineers 
in the United States and France from 
1917 to 1919, and had been with the 
Edison System since 1922. 


> A. J. CAMPBELL, vice-president of the 
Connecticut Light & Power Co. Water- 
bury, who has been in charge of real 
estate since 1939, has retired from 
active service after over 35 years with 
the company. He engaged in mining 
engineering during his early career in 
California and Mexico, later becoming 
manager of the then Norwich (Conn.) 
Gas & Electric Co., and of the Rockville- 
Willimantic (Conn.) Lighting Co. He 
went to Waterbury in 191] as general 
manager of the then United Electric 
Light & Water Co., a predecessor of 
the C. L. & P., and filled a number of 
important executive positions with the 
latter. At one time he was president 
of the New England section of the 
former National Electric Light Associa- 
tion. 
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Canadian Electrical Assn. 
Elects Pawson President 


Herbert E. Pawson, assistant com- 
mercial manager of the Southern Can- 
ada Power Co., Limited, Montreal, was 





H. E. Pawson 


elected president of the Canadian Elec- 
trical Association at the annual meeting 
held recently in St. Andrews, N. B. 

Other officers elected included: vice- 
presidents, B. M. Hill, Canadian Utili- 
ties Ltd., Calgary; E. Gray-Donald, Que- 
bec Power Co., and G. H. Thompson, 
Montreal Engineering Co., Montreal: 
treasurer, W. Booth, Shawinigan Water 
& Power Co., Montreal, and managing 
director. B. C. Fairchild. 

A native of England, Mr. Pawson ob- 
tained his early engineering experience 
in that country, engaging in the design 
and operation of steam electric plants. 
In 1910 he joined the construction de- 
partment of General Electric Co., Sche- 
nectady, N. Y., and three years later 
was made superintendent of operation, 
New River division, Appalachian Power 
Co., Virginia. Following service in the 
Canadian army in World War I, he 
joined the organization of Nesbitt 
Thomson Co., Limited, Montreal, with 
subsequent appointment as assistant 
commercial manager, Power Corp. of 
Canada, Limited, and Southern Canada 
Power Co., Limited. 


OBITUARY 


> JoHN STEPHENS, for the 
years 


past two 
charge of steam 
power operations and development for 
the New Brunswick Electric Power 
Commission, died suddenly at Frederic- 
ton, N. B., on June 17 at the age of 63. 
Previously Mr. Stephens had been on 
the faculty of the engineering school of 
the University of New Brunswick for 
37 years. While performing these 


engineer in 
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academic duties, he had also heen aq 
consulting engineer on power develop. 
ment and expansion projects for com- 
panies in New Brunswick and 
Scotia and also for the commission, 
Mr. Stephens was past-president of the 
Association of Professional Engineers 
of New Brunswick and a member of 
the Engineering Institute of Canada. 


Nova 


Theodore D. Crocker 


Theodore D. Crocker, president of 
Northern States Power Co., Minneapo- 
lis, whose death was announced in the 
July 5 issue of ELectricat Wor.p, page 
67, joined that utility in 1912 as com. 
mercial engineer, later becoming assist- 
ant to the vice-president and general 
manager. He was made assistant gen- 
eral manager in 1923, vice-president and 
director in 1931, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager in 1942 and president and 
director in 1943. 

Before going to Minneapolis, Mr. 
Crocker had been identified with the 





Lincoln Electric Co. of Cleveland and 
what at that time was known as the 
Milwaukee Electric Railway & Light 
Co. 

Mr. Crocker’s grasp of public utility 
problems was an important factor in 
the successful launching of the work of 
the North Central Division of the old 
National Electric Light Association and 
after its organization he served several 
terms as president. 


> ALEXANDER SIMPSON, treasurer, SeC- 
retary and a director of the National 
Power & Light Co., New York, died on 
June 28 in Plainfield, N. J., after an 


illness of several months. He was 59 
years old. Born in Brooklyn, N. Y., Mr. 
Simpson before joining the National 
Power & Light Co. in 1938 was assistant 
treasurer of the Electric Bond & Share 
Co., with which he was associated for 
25 years. 
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NEW EQUIPMENT 


Ventilated Feeder Bus Reduces Weight and Temperature 


SpeciFIcCALLy designed for long runs 
of heavy alternating current circuits, 
the new Universal feeder bus being in- 
troduced by National Electric Products 
Corp., Pittsburgh 19, Pa., is said to 
have prime installation value where volt- 
age drop is an important factor. Avail- 
able in 800. 1.000, 1,350, 1.600 and 
2,000-amp. capacities, the ventilated bus 
is made in 2-pole, single-phase; 3-pole, 
3-phase; and 3-phase, 4-wire types. 

Protected by an expanded steel mesh 
on all sides. the busbars are interlaced, 
wrapped and insulated. This construc- 
tion is to minimize weight and 
provide maximum heat dissipation. To 


said 


facilitate the joining of the 10-ft. sec- 
tions, the silver plated ends of the in- 
dividual bars bent outward and 
edgewise at a 45-deg. angle. A steel 
bolt, fitted with flat as well as lock 
washers, is inserted to draw the busbar 
ends together. Cable lugs or other bus- 
bars can be bolted at these joints for 
take-offs. 

The interlacing of bars produces a 
staggered alignment in joints of differ- 
ent phases. The bus can be mounted or 
suspended in industrial or commercial 
plants, in the conventional way, or by 
means of insulator frame support bolts 
which are spaced every 20 in. 


are 


Suspension Clamps Redesigned To Reduce Size, Weight 
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For IMPROVED field performance, the 
smaller bore sizes of the Series 6200 
Clamps are being redesigned by The 
Brewer-Titchener Corp., Cortland, N. Y. 

The new Series 6200A forged steel 
suspension clamps, as illustrated, fea- 
ture lighter weight, shorter clamp body, 
improved clamp-body-seat and keeper 
contour with maximum clamping pres- 
sure at keeper center. Design permits 
greater vertical-line-angle accommoda- 
tion with socket and clevis connectors of 
forged steel. Absence of corona-induc- 
ing sharp edges is standard. 

There are seven size groupings of the 
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new designed clamp with cable sizes 
ranging from 0.125 to 1.15 in. Copper 
or aluminum liners and either “J” or 
“U” bolts may be specified. The new 
clamps are for use on all conductors 
and ground wires, except the hollow 
copper type, according to the company. 


Induction Furnace 
Permits Continuous Pouring 


Tue Lindberg-Fisher induction melt- 
ing furnace for aluminum, brass and 
zinc, a two-chamber unit of completely 
new design that permits continuous 
pouring, has been announced by Fisher 
Furnace Division of Lindberg Engi- 
neering Company, 2444 West Hubbard 
St., Chicago. These furnaces are avail- 
able in 100, 300, 500, and 1,000-lb. per 
hour melting capacities. 

Two chambers, connected by a series 
of straight line melting channels, re- 
place the usual single chamber. One 
chamber is for charging, the other for 
pouring. Both chambers are refractory 
lined and do not require crucibles or 
pots. 

The manufacturer claims the fol- 
lowing advantages: Metal in pouring 
chamber is always at pouring tempera- 


tures; adding cold metal to the charging 
chamber does not affect temperature in 
pouring chamber, within reasonable 
operating limits; only clean residue-free 
metal reaches pouring chamber, as all 
residue either floats at surface or sinks 
to bottom of charging chamber; 
straightline melting channels permit 
cleaning by means of simple cleaning 
rod. Inset is furnace cross-section. 
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ELECTRICAL BUSINESS 


OUTLOOK 


ELECTRICAL POWER OUTPUT continues to ride 
high. After due allowance for the usual seasonal 
change, it is apparent that the over-all demand for 
electrical energy has remained relatively stable 
since the first of the year. (See chart) 


Big surprise has been maintenance of extremely 
heavy sales to industry. Many forecasts of six 
months ago looked for a letdown in industrial 
production to cut power demand by mid-1947. 


That no such let-down has yet occurred is the 
result primarily of two developments: 


Exports have been much heavier than anyone 
expected. 


Outputs of machinery and consumer durables 
have continued to climb despite the over-all short- 
age of steel. 


Exports have given unusual support to foodstuffs 
and textiles. Both output and prices in these lines 
have stood up in a way that few expected. 


Despite these favorable developments, some eas- 
ing of industrial activity is to be expected over the 
next six months. Such an outcome is logical with 
the following in the outlook: 


A probable decline of modest dimension in ex- 
ports. 


The likelihood of a dip in construction. 
A gradual reduction in new orders for machinery. 


POWER SALES will reflect an industrial let-down 
of this character in widely varying degree. Sec- 
tions in the Mid-West which are centers for heavy 
industry may not feel it at all. At the most, hard- 
pressed power suppliers in that region can look for 
little relief from the extraordinarily heavy loads 
they already are carrying. 


Areas with a more diversified industry, including 
considerable non-durable goods output, should an- 
ticipate a drop in industrial power sales. 


APPLIANCE PRODUCERS have something to 
learn from the Survey of Consumer Finances re- 
cently conducted under direction of the Federal 
Reserve Board. Consumers from all income groups 
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were queried on changes in their savings and on 
their intentions to spend. 


Electrical appliances were one line on which con- 
sumers were specifically questioned. Here are the 
broad conclusions: 


About a third fewer consumers state they intend 
to buy electrical appliances than last year. 


In 1946 only about two-thirds of those consumers 
who had intended to buy large appliances were 
able to get them. 


The number of consumers who say they intend 
to buy large appliances this year is about equal 
to the number who actually made purchases in 
1946. 


These broad conclusions do not hold to equal 
degree for all major appliances. The prospective 
market for washing machines, for example, appears 
to have narrowed much more than that for refrig- 
erators. 


If consumers were to stick strictly to their ex- 
pressed intentions, about a third more refriger- 
ators would be sold this year than last. Sale of 
washing machines would about equal the 1946 total. 


Furniture and radios, which compete for the con- 
sumer dollar, are down a great deal more than 
electrical appliances. 


SAVING TRENDS turned up by the Survey are 
disturbing. 


About 45 percent of all consumers with incomes 
of less than $5,000 had to dip into their savings last 
year. The trouble is that almost two-thirds of these 
were forced to do so in order to make ends meet 
on general living expenses. 


There is no doubt but that current high prices for 
foodstuffs and clothing cut into the potential market 
for electrical appliances. However, these are prices 
that are badly out of line. They should move down 
—perhaps as much as a fifth—over the course of 
the next year. 
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